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on with my Greats. In the second week it was
already obvious that the War was going to extend
its tentacles a good deal farther than had seemed
likely in those first few days. Greats began to look
an increasingly forlorn enterprise. It was in the
second week that I visited that army doctor in a
queue of would-be recruits. This wasn't- a genuine
decision on my part yet, for I felt certain that he
was going to turn me down on my eyesight. By the
end of the third week I had had hurried scrawls from
each of my five or six close friends to say that they
were joining some battalion or other. In the fourth
week I began to make plans to get into the Army
myself through the Territorials. I visited a be-
wildered country doctor and informed him that
recruits for the Territorial Forces were allowed to
wear spectacles when their eyesight was tested. He
didn't ask me for my authority for this categorical
statement, which was fortunate, as I had none. But
I triumphantly read out the lines of small test print,
although, without glasses, I could hardly read the
enormous single letter at the top of the card. The
doctor signed some form or other with a sigh. It
remained to find a battalion, all that was necessary
in these bewildered early days being to know
somebody who knew its colonel. . . . And so I was
in the army. And I suppose that among many
conflicting reasons for my being in the Army, the
chief was that my friends were. It didn't take long
to discover that one couldn't go on reading Greats
while one's friends were being shot. This, of course,
is what is now known as the herd instinct. For all
its present disrepute, I still have my suspicions that